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Blight  Hits  Arms  Limitation 

Reagan's  Peace  Promises  Wither 

"\  was  right  there  in  the  heart  of  it  and  campaigned  day  after  day  with  Gov.  Reagan.  I  was  out  there  when  Pres.  Carter  was 
reaching  out  for  those  same  votes.  It  was  a  real  war  and  peace  issue.  Pres.  Reagan  rhetorically  asked  the  question  in  his  [Oct.  1 9] 
radio  broadcast:  'Did  Pres.  Carter  keep  his  promises?  That's  the  real  peace  issue  in  1 980.'  And  Reagan  said  in  his  paid  CBS 
nationwide  broadcast:  'As  President  I  will  immediately  open  negotiations  on  a  SALT  III  Treaty.  My  goal  is  to  begin  arms 

reductions.  My  energies  will  be  directed  to  reducing  destructive  nuclear  weaponry  in  the  world _ '  " 

— Sen.  Chcirles  Percy,  Chairman,  Sen.  For.  Rel.  Cmte.,  June  22,  1981,  at  confirmation  hearings  for  Eugene  Rostow  as  ACDA  director 

"I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  our  first  priority  must  be  world  peace." 

— Candidate  Reagan,  opening  the  crucial  TV  debate  with  Pres.  Carter,  October  28,  1980 


Pres.  Reagan's  campaign  peace  pledge 
effectively  blunted  the  charge  that  he  was  a 
"warmonger."  This  promise  is  among  his 
first  to  be  broken. 

While  Reagan  is  stimulating  the  most  mas¬ 
sive  military  buildup  in  peacetime  history, 
he  has  recommended  a  13%  cut  in  the 
budget  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  (ACDA).  Funds  for  U.S.  nego¬ 
tiations  to  work  on  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  (SALT)  were  specifically  excluded.  Six 
months  into  the  Reagan  administration,  no 
meaningful  negotiations  are  taking  place  in 
any  forum  on  any  disarmament  topic.  No¬ 
thing  is  happening  to  try  to  head  off  a  new 
escalation  in  strategic  or  conventional  arms, 
chemical  weapons  or  anti-satellite  systems. 

There  is  no  movement  to  complete  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Some  new 
weapons  developments  would  require  the 
U.S.  to  abrogate  the  SALT  I  antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile  treaty. 

The  ACDA  is  making  no  effort  to  prepare 
for  the  UN  Second  Special  Session  on  Dis¬ 
armament,  scheduled  for  May  1982  in  New 
York. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  on  July 
14,  under  pressure  from  European  allies, 
said,  "at  the  UN  this  September  I  will  seek 
agreement  to  start  the  U.S. -Soviet  negotia¬ 
tions  (on  new  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe)  by 
the  end  of  this  year."  ACDA  Director  Eugene 
Rostow  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  June  22  that  it  would  be  nine 
months  from  then  before  the  Administration 
would  be  ready  to  begin  negotiations  on 
SALT  (i.e.,  March  1982). 

Congress  has  moved  to  restore  some  of  the 
funds  Reagan  cut  from  ACDA,  but  the  total 


ACDA  budget  amounts  to  only  $18.3  mil¬ 
lion.  That  amount  is  spent  by  the  Pentagon  in 
less  than  44  minutes.  Even  the  Democratic- 
control  led  House  proposed  deleting  the 
word  "disarmament"  from  the  ACDA's  title. 

GROWING  PEACE  SENTIMENT 

European  allies  are  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  restive  as  months  drag  by  without  progress 
on  controlling  the  threat  of  nuclear  con¬ 
frontation  in  Europe.  Peace  movements  are 
growing  in  Britain,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  U.S.  the  public  is  listening  attentive¬ 
ly  to  medical  doctors,  scientists  and  others 
who  spell  out  in  graphic  detail  the  terrible 
consequences  of  nuclear  war.  In  1979 
ACDA  published  figures  showing  projected 
nuclear  war  casualties  in  all  U.S.  cities  of 
25,000  or  more.  Civil  defense  officials  have 
projected  probable  target  sites  and  casual¬ 
ties  in  "hisk  risk"  areas  in  each  state,  total¬ 
ling  139.8  million  Americans.  Administra¬ 
tion  preparations  for  "limited"  nuclear  war 
drive  home  the  reality  of  the  danger. 

ALTERNATIVES: 

FREEZE,  CUT  50% 

Two  alternatives  have  emerged  following 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  approve  the  SALT 
II  Treaty.  One  is  the  proposal  by  many  opin¬ 
ion  leaders,  peace  organizations,  and  public 
officials  for  a  mutual  freeze  or  moratorium 
by  the  U.S.  and  USSR  on  the  testing,  produc¬ 
tion  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  The  other  is 
the  May  19  proposal  by  George  Kennan, 
senior  U.S.  diplomat  and  expert  on  U.S.- 
Soviet  relations,  for  a  50%  cut  by  the  U.S. 


and  the  USSR  in  all  nuclear  arms — strategic, 
theater  and  tactical.  Kennan's  urgent,  elo¬ 
quent  remarks  accompanying  his  proposal 
are  reproduced  in  part  on  page  3. 

We  at  FCNL  see  no  conflict  between  the 
nuclear  freeze  and  the  Kennan  50%  cut. 
Both  propose  easily  understood  and  rational 
concepts  in  a  situation  of  irrational  and  pro¬ 
liferating  overkill.  The  freeze  is  an  obvious 
first  step  to  halt  the  upward  spiral  and  could 
be  implemented  while  negotiations  proceed 
on  the  50%  cut.  The  momentum  gained 
could  then  lead  to  even  deeper  nuclear  arms 
cuts  and  to  essential  reductions  in  huge  con¬ 
ventional  arms  stockpiles  and  in  the  massive 
international  traffic  in  arms. 

Neither  proposal  includes  a  call  to  either 
the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  some 
first  steps  to  help  build  a  climate  of  trust  and 
confidence  so  that  meaningful  negotiations 
can  begin. 

FREEZE,  DEEP  CUTS 
IMPOSSIBLE? 

In  the  immediate  climate,  yes.  If  massive 
educational  efforts  cannot  stem  this  present 
dangerous  drift,  it  seems  likely  that  the  world 
will  experience  a  traumatic  series  of  events, 
perhaps  including  nuclear  explosions.  In 
that  dreadful  circumstance,  one  could  only 
hope  that  world  leaders,  their  military  estab¬ 
lishments  and  public  opinion  would  be  so 
shaken  that  steps  toward  peace  now  deemed 
impossible  would  seem  essential. 

But  a  growing  awareness  of  the  acute  dan¬ 
ger,  coupled  with  realistic  hope  that  peace  is 
possible,  could  create  a  U.S.  and  world  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  nuclear  war  would  become 
impossible. 
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Interest  and  principle  should  be  withdrawn 

Deterrence  Policy  Bankrupt 


iiaa-goyi  I'M 
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The  concept  of  deterrence  weaves 
through  U.S.  leaders'  statements  of  policy 
and  through  our  national  consciousness  like 
a  mythical  pathway  to  security.  Deterrence 
is  the  most  often-cited  justification  for  the 
arms  race. 

Deterrence  started  as  a  "peace"  policy. 
The  U.S.  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  so  formidable  that  neither  the  USSR  nor 
any  other  country  would  dare  to  go  to  war 
with  the  U.S.  Twenty  years  ago  thoughtful 
people  said,  "Yes,  the  policy  of  maintaining 
peace  by  preparing  for  war  has  risks.  But  we 
are  'buying  time'  so  that  we  can  build  the 
institutions  of  peace  and  remove  the  causes 
of  war." 

Today  the  rationale  of  buying  time  in 
order  to  build  peace  is  seldom  heard.  And 
rightly  so.  Time  has  been  used  instead  to 
build  more  arms.  If  there  ever  was  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  so-called  "stable"  deterrent — a 
few  dozen  nuclear-armed  submarines  on 
each  side  cruising  the  ocean  depths — it  has 
long  since  passed.  The  mad  momentum  of 
the  arms  race  has  led  to  the  proliferation  of 


Some  NEXT  STEPS— 

In  discussion  with  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  in  letters  to  members  of  Congress 
and  to  your  local  editor,  you  can; 

•  Support  the  nuclear  freeze  and  Ken- 
nan's  50%  cut. 

•  Encourage  critical  examination  of  the 
deterrence  doctrine.  (Send  $1  for  FCNL 
staff  study  "Weaknesses  of  U.S.  Deter¬ 
rence  Policy.") 

•  Recognize  that  immediate  steps  must 
be  taken  to  build  trust  and  confidence 
and  to  use  international  institutions  and 
procedures  already  available  through 
the  World  Court,  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  panels,  and  UN  good  offices  to  re¬ 
solve  conflicts  peacefully. 

j  •  Acquaint  people  with  the  forthcoming 
UN  Second  Special  Session  on  Dis¬ 
armament  in  May  1982.  The  UN 
General  Assembly  this  fall  may  launch 
a  World  DisarmamentCampaign.  A 
crucial  UN  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space  will  be  held  in 
Vienna,  August  1 982.  (Write  FCNL  for 
details.  Askfor"G-33.") 

Recommended :  "A  Matter  of  Faith,"  So¬ 
journers,  1 00  p.  study  guide  on  nuclear 
arms  race  (available  from  FCNL  for 
$3.50). 


weapons,  arms  industries  and  military 
bureaucracies,  and  to  an  ever  more  suspi¬ 
cious  citizenry. 

Deterrence  has  in  fact  engendered  in¬ 
security  at  all  levels  of  our  society:  psycho¬ 
logical,  political,  economic  and  technolog¬ 
ical. 

•  Deterrence  predicates  psychological 
instability.  To  be  deterred  the  adversary 
must  believe  we  really  would  be  crazy 
enough  to  launch  nuclear  weapons.  And  we 
must  have  faith  in  the  adversary's  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  restraint  in  a  climate  of  mistrust 
and  suspicion.  Perceptions  determine  the 
extent  of  a  nuclear  threat;  actual  strength  is 
not  so  important  as  the  perception  of  it.  Brit¬ 
ish  Defense  Secretary  Pym  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "Deterrence  is  primarily  about  what 
the  other  side  thinks,  not  what  we  may 
think." 

•  On  the  political  level,  deterrence 
undercuts  sound  policy  and  efforts  to  build 
a  minimum  of  trust  and  confidence  be¬ 
tween  adversaries.  It  requires  creating  fear 
and  mistrust  in  the  citizenry  to  support  the 
huge  tax  burden  for  military  power  and  to 
make  use  of  nuclear  weapons  an  acceptable 
policy. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  useless  as  effective 
instruments  of  coercion  and  persuasion  in 
foreign  policy.  The  threat  of  nuclear  retalia¬ 
tion  must  remain  credible  and  unambig¬ 
uous,  but  as  experts  at  the  Stockholm  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI) 
have  asked,  "How  does  a  nation  credibly 
commit  itself  to  retaliation  by  suicide?" 

These  contradictions  lock  policy-makers 
into  a  system  where  their  traditional  political 
tools  are  subordinated  to  their  nation's  over¬ 
all  nuclear  strategy.  Their  margin  of  error  is 
preciously  small  as  the  arms  race  escalates, 
tensions  increase,  and  the  whole  political 
system  "becomes  less  and  less  stable  over 
time,  and  more  and  more  susceptible  to 
strong  reactions  to  small  disturbances." 
("The  evolution  of  military  technology  and 
deterrence  strategy,"  SIPRI  Yearbook,  1981). 

Deterrence  is  the  handmaiden  of  the  cold 
war.  It  breeds  a  state  of  permanent,  re¬ 
strained  hostility.  It  leads  to  a  simplistic 
"good  guys  vs.  bad  guys"  worldview  and  the 
neglect  of  creative  diplomacy,  affirmative 
goals  and  long-range  plans.  It  tends  to  view 
challenges  to  the  status  quo  as  threats.  It 
stunts  efforts  to  develop  a  world  in  which 
there  are  peaceful,  cooperative  relationships 
among  nations. 
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•  The  economic  consequences  of  deter¬ 
rence  are  overwhelming  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
arms  race  is  an  economically  disastrous 
proposition  for  any  nation.  The  investments 
are  enormous  as  each  side  searches  for  some 
ultimate  weapon  or  point  of  advantage.  Milit¬ 
ary  spending  fuels  inflation  and  robs  the  na¬ 
tion  of  resources  required  for  human  needs. 

•  Nuclear  weapons  technology  has  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  as  to  make  deterrence  itself 
obsolete.  New  exotic  weapons  demand  new 
doctrines  to  justify  their  existence.  Concepts 
of  "limited"  nuclear  wars,  "counterforce," 
and  "bargaining  chips"  result.  Deterrence  is 
now  giving  way  to  the  doctrine  of  war  fight¬ 
ing.  "Improvements"  made  during  the 
1970s,  including  more  accuracy  through 
guidance  systems,  precision  mapping  and 
redesign  of  delivery  vehicles,  mean 
weapons  can  be  relatively  sure  of  striking  a 
specific  military  target.  Powerful  warheads 
can  blast  through  hardened  missile  silos  in 
the  adversary's  territory.  With  this  accuracy 
and  power,  one  nation  might  perceive  an 
advantage  in  wiping  out  the  enemy's  mis¬ 
siles  in  a  surgical  first  strike.  Also,  "small" 
nuclear  weapons  might  be  used  to  fight  and, 
according  to  some  policy-makers,  to  win  a 
"limited"  nuclear  war. 

"Whatever  meaning  the  concept  of  de¬ 
terrence  may  once  have  had  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  has  been  stretched  beyond  any 
recognition  by  the  technological  and  doc¬ 
trinal  evolution  of  the  past  20  years,  most 
dramatically  in  the  past  10."  (SIPRI  Year¬ 
book,  1981). 

What  we  have  now  is  not  deterrence,  but 
an  unstable  world  in  which  a  thriving  mili¬ 
tary-industrial  complex  invents  sophisti¬ 
cated  armaments,  and  confused  political 
leaders  invent  arguments  to  justify  them. 

Nuclear  war  has  not  come  during  the  last 
35  years.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  deter¬ 
rence  is  an  effective  long-term  policy.  Every 
nation  is  far  less  secure  than  it  was  in  1945. 
Instead  of  buying  peace,  deterrence  has 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  "preemp¬ 
tive"  and  "limited"  nuclear  wars.  The  policy 
is  bankrupt. 

The  lesson  seems  clear:  the  way  to  get  war 
is  to  prepare  for  war.  The  way  to  get  peace  is 
to  prepare  for  peace.  National  energies  must 
now  be  turned  immediately  and 
wholeheartedly  in  peaceful  directions  if  a 
nuclear  holocaust  is  to  be  avoided. 
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50%  cut  in  nuclear  arms 

"A  BOLD  AND  SWEEPING  DEPARTURE" 


— George  F.  Kennan 

on  receiving  the  Albert  Einstein 
Peace  Prize,  May  19,  1981 


Adequate  words  are  lacking  to  express  the  full  seriousness  of 
our  present  situation.  It  is  not  just  that  we  are  for  the  moment  on 
a  collision  course  politically  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the 
process  of  rational  communication  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  seems  to  have  broken  down  completely;  it  is  also — and 
even  more  importantly — the  fact  that  the  ultimate  sanction 
behind  the  conflicting  policies  of  these  two  governments  is  a 
type  and  volume  of  weaponry  which  could  not  possibly  be 
used  without  utter  disaster  for  us  all. 


almost  every  step  of  the  road,  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
development  of  this  sort  of  weaponry.  It  was  we  who  first 
produced  and  tested  such  a  device;  we  who  were  the  first  to 
raise  its  destructiveness  to  a  new  level  with  the  hydrogen 
bomb;  we  who  introduced  the  multiple  warhead;  we  who  have 
declined  every  proposal  for  the  renunciation  of  the  principle  of 
"first  use";  and  we  alone,  so  help  us  God,  who  have  us^  the 
weapon  in  anger  against  others,  and  against  tens  of  thousands 
of  helpless  non-combatants  at  that _ 


For  over  thirty  years  wise  and  farseeing  people  have  been 
warning  us  about  the  futility  of  any  war  fought  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  about  the  dangers  involved  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  .... 

When  dne  looks  back  today  over  the  history  of  these  warn¬ 
ings,  one  has  the  impression  that  something  has  now  been  lost 
of  the  sense  of  urgency,  the  hopes,  and  the  excitement  that 
initially  inspired  them,  so  many  years  ago.  One  senses,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  who  today  most  acutely  perceive  the  problem 
and  are  inwardly  most  exercised  about  it,  a  certain  discourage¬ 
ment,  resignation,  perhaps  even  despair,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  raising  the  subject  again.  The  danger  is  so  ob¬ 
vious.  . . . 

And  the  result  is  that  today  we  have  achieved,  we  and  the 
Russians  together,  in  the  creation  of  these  devices  and  their 
means  of  delivery,  levels  of  redundancy  of  such  grotesque 
dimensions  as  to  defy  rational  understanding. 

I  say  redundancy.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  describe  it.  But 
actually,  the  word  is  too  mild.  It  implies  that  there  could  be 
levels  of  these  weapons  that  would  not  be  redundant.  Personal¬ 
ly,  I  doubt  that  there  could. . . . 

To  my  mind,  the  nuclear  bomb  is  the  most  useless  weapon 
ever  invented.  It  can  be  employed  to  no  rational  purpose.  It  is 
not  even  an  effective  defense  against  itself.  It  is  only  something 
with  which,  in  a  moment  of  petulance  or  panic,  you  commit 
such  fearful  acts  of  destruction  as  no  sane  person  would  ever 
wish  to  have  upon  his  conscience. 

There  are  those  who  will  agree,  with  a  sigh,  to  much  of  what  1 
have  just  said,  but  will  point  to  the  need  for  something  called 
deterrence.  This  is,  of  course,  a  concept  which  attributes  to 
others — to  others  who,  like  ourselves,  were  born  of  women, 
walk  on  two  legs,  and  love  their  children,  to  human  beings,  in 
short — the  most  fiendish  and  inhuman  of  tendencies.  But  all 
right:  accepting  for  the  sake  of  argument  the  profound  iniquity 
of  these  adversaries,  no  one  could  deny,  I  think,  that  the  present 
Soviet  and  American  arsenals,  presenting  over  a  million  times 
the  destructive  power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  are  simply  fan¬ 
tastically  redundant  to  the  purpose  in  question.  If  the  same 
relative  proportions  were  to  be  preserved,  something  well  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  these  stocks  would  surely  suffice  for  the 
most  sanguine  concepts  of  deterrence. . . . 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  question  by  blaming  it  all  on  our  Soviet 
adversaries.  They  have,  of  course,  theirshareof  the  blame. . . . 
But  we  must  remember  that  it  has  been  we  Americans  who,  at 


What  is  it  then,  if  not  our  will,  and  if  not  the  supposed 
wickedness  of  our  opponents,  that  has  brought  us  to  this  pass? 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  clear.  It  is  primarily  the  inner  momen¬ 
tum,  the  independent  momentum,  of  the  weapons  race  itself — 
the  compulsions  that  arise  and  take  charge  of  great  powers 
when  they  enter  upon  a  competition  with  each  other  in  the 
building  up  of  major  armaments  of  any  sort. . . . 

I  can  see  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  other  than  by  a  bold  and 
sweeping  departure — a  departure  that  would  cut  surgically 
through  the  exaggerated  anxieties,  the  self-engendered  night¬ 
mares,  and  the  sophisticated  mathematics  of  destruction,  in 
which  we  have  all  been  entangled  over  these  recent  years,  and 
would  permit  us  to  move,  with  courage  and  decision,  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem. . . . 

What  I  would  like  to  see  the  President  do,  after  due  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Congress,  would  be  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
government  an  immediate  across-the-boards  reduction  by  fif¬ 
ty  per  cent  of  the  nuclear  arsenals  now  being  maintained  by 
the  two  superpowers — a  reduction  affecting  in  equal  measure 
all  forms  of  the  weapon,  strategic,  medium  range,  and  tacti¬ 
cal,  as  well  as  all  means  of  their  delivery — all  this  to  be 
implemented  at  once  and  without  further  wrangling  among 
the  experts,  and  to  be  subject  to  such  national  means  of 
verification  as  now  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  powers. 

Whether  the  balance  of  reduction  would  be  precisely  even — 
whether  it  could  be  construed  to  favor  statistically  one  side  or 
the  other — would  not  be  the  question.  Once  we  start  thinking 
that  way,  we  would  be  back  on  the  same  old  fateful  track  that 
has  brought  us  where  we  are  today.  Whatever  the  precise 
results  of  such  a  reduction,  there  would  still  be  plenty  of 
overkill  left — so  much  so  that  if  this  first  operation  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  would  then  like  to  see  a  second  one  put  in  hand  to  rid 
us  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  what  would  be  left. 

It  will  be  argued  that  there  would  be  risks  involved.  Possibly 
so.  I  do  not  see  them.  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility.  But  if  there 
are,  so  what?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  dangers  greater 
than  those  that  lie  at  the  end  of  the  collision  course  on  which  we 
are  now  embarked?  And  if  not,  why  choose  the  greater — why 
choose,  in  fact,  the  greatest — of  all  risks,  in  the  hopes  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  lesser  ones? 

Can  there  be — in  the  light  of  our  duty  ...  to  our  own  kind, 
our  duty  to  the  continuity  of  the  generations,  our  duty  to  the 
great  experiment  of  civilized  life  on  this  rare  and  rich  and 
marvelous  planet — can  there  be,  in  the  light  of  these  claims  on 
our  loyalty,  any  question  as  to  which  course  we  should  adopt? 


(Send  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  full  text.) 
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Selling  Congress  on  the  Arms  Race 


The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  lobbies 
Congress  on  so  many  levels  that  the  actual 
amount  spent  on  "legislative  activities"  is 
one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  Washington. 
Taxpayers  are  paying  both  for  Pentagon  lob¬ 
bying  and  for  the  military  industry's  collec¬ 
tive  effort  to  increase  military  spending. 

The  Pentagon  employs  220  full-time  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  people  in  direct  "legislative 
liaison"  work  at  a  cost  of  $7.6  million. 
Another  542  workers  in  legislative  activities 
bring  the  total  to  $23,778,004  (see  table). 
This  compares  to  the  $1 .8  million  budgeted 
for  the  same  purposes  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

In  addition,  the  military  services  will 
spend  another  $30.6  million  on  "public 
affairs."  This  helps  create  background  pres¬ 
sure  on  Congress  to  support  military  propos¬ 
als. 

Pentagon  legislative  liaison  representa¬ 
tives  have  offices  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  office  buildings.  The  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy  are  the  only  executive 
branch  agencies  with  this  kind  of  access  to 
Capitol  Hill,  aside  from  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration.  At  the  heart  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  of  the  various  serv¬ 
ices  also  markets  DoD  budget  requests,  espe¬ 
cially  through  its  "budget  enactment"  per¬ 
sonnel. 

At  each  level  DoD  concentrates  its  efforts 
on  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committee  members.  The 
members  have  great  power  over  the  military 
budget  because  they  set  the  figures  and  be¬ 
cause  most  other  members  defer  to  their  "ex¬ 
pertise."  Rep.  Les  Aspin  Wl  stated,  "There  is 
always  the  lurking  fear  that  there  is  some 
secret  classified  document  which  shows  that 
this  thing  is  really  necessary  and  not  just  the 
pet  project  of  some  general."  Most  members 
on  military-related  committees  accept  Pen¬ 
tagon  views  with  little  critical  examination. 
Many  have  military  installations  in  their 
home  districts;  others  have  served  in  the 


military  or  still  receive  monthly  paychecks 
as  reservists. 

Liaison  officers  help  "educate"  commit¬ 
tee  members  on  military  issues.  J.  Ronald 
Fox,  a  former  Pentagon  official,  states,  "To 
lighten  their  work  load  and  to  give  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  expertise  to  committee  hearings, 
committee  staff  often  solicit  questions  from 
the  Pentagon.  These  are  then  read  by  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  Senators  during  hearings. . . . 
Naturally,  planted  questions  do  not  raise 
controversial  issues."  (Arming  America, 
Harvard  University  Press).  Fox  also  reports 
that  Pentagon  officials  do  not  present  all  the 
relevant  facts  about  specific  programs.  They 
do  not  consider  this  to  be  dishonest  but 
rather  a  "necessary  marketing  activity." 
Closing  hearings  in  the  name  of  "national 
security"  also  prevents  critical  analysis  by 
outside  experts. 

Some  members  may  use  military  trans¬ 
portation  to  their  districts  or  participate  in 
Pentagon  "junkets"  with  friendly  officers; 
such  trips  also  help  to  solidify  relationships. 


Direct  Pentagon  lobbying — FY82 


persons 

cost 

Legislative 

liaison 

220 

$  7,607,993 

Other  legislative 
activity 

542 

$16,170,01 1 

Public  Affairs — public  and 
community  relations — FY82 


persons 

cost 

Ofc.  of  Secy. 

71 

2,744,000 

Army 

351 

$  10,553,000 

Navy 

211 

5,586,000 

Marine  Corps 

196 

3,447,000 

Air  Force 

369 

8,323,000 

Source:  Department  of  Defense 


Private  contractors:  Simultaneously,  the 
military  industry  lobbies  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  specific  arms  packages 
favoring  their  companies.  "The  arms  lobby 
tends  to  avoid  policy  debates — such  as  the 


desirable  size  of  defense  spending  overall  or 
strategic  arms  limitation — but  concentrates 
instead  on  marketing  its  own  products,"  says 
Congressional  Quarterly. 

The  top  1 00  Pentagon  contractors  current¬ 
ly  employ  201  registered  lobbyists  accord¬ 
ing  to  records  filed  with  Congress.  Not  all 
work  on  military  contracts  since  a  number  of 
the  companies  are  diversified.  But  this  num¬ 
ber  obviously  understates  the  presence  of 
lobbyists  on  Capitol  Hill  promoting  military 
wares.  For  example.  General  Dynamics  (the 
leading  Pentagon  contractor  with  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  military  contracts)  and  Lockheed  list 
only  two  lobbyists  each  (FCNL  has  three). 

In  March  and  April  six  new  military  spe¬ 
cialists  officially  registered  as  lobbyists.  Two 
of  them,  former  Representatives  Ichord  (D- 
MO)  and  Wilson  (R-CA),  formed  the 
Washington  International  Team  to  follow 
"defense  issues"  for  nine  arms  contractors. 
Congressional  Quarterly  pointed  out  that  the 
team's  clients  held  $18.6  billion  in  military 
contracts  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Both  ex¬ 
representatives  were  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  their  terms. 

Many  weapons  contractors  have  formed 
Political  Action  Committees  (PACs)  to  take 
care  of  "governmental  relations."  PACs 
concentrate  efforts  on  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions,  often  to  both  sides.  They  systematical¬ 
ly  give  money  to  members  of  Congress  who 
are  on  key  committees  and  to  those  who 
have  military  plants  and  installations  in  their 
districts. 

Gordon  Adams,  author  of  The  Iron  Trian¬ 
gle,  just  published  by  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities,  points  out  that,  "Cur¬ 
rent  DoD  cost  allowability  principles  con¬ 
tinue  to  permit  contractors  to  charge  lob¬ 
bying  costs  to  contracts."  He  states  that 
Boeing,  General  Dynamics,  Grumman, 
Lockheed  and  Rockwell  International 
"spent  $16.8  million  between  1974-1975 
on  governmental  relations  activities,  over 
$1 5.8  million  of  which  was  initially  charged 
to  contracts." 


Dog  bites  man 

The  Associated  Press  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  pandered  to  popular  attitudes  in 
a  March  4,  1981  story.  Buried  in  the  fine 
print  in  the  third  paragraph  was  the  "man 
bites  dog"  story:  "For  its  part  the  United 
States  has  used  military  power  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  diplomacy  more  than  200 
time  since  World  War  II."  See  also  "Re¬ 
porting  for  duty:  The  Pentagon  and  the 
Press,"  Roger  Morris,  Columbia  journal¬ 
ism  Review,  )uly/August  1980. 


Moscow  Found  to  Use  Military  Force 
190  Times  Since  End  of  World  War  11 


AtsoclaUd  Pr«u 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  It,  the 
Soviet  Union  haa  uaed  military  force 
at  leaat  190  times  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  a  Brookings  Institution 
study  showed  yesterday. 

According  to  the  study,  which  was 
financed  mostly  by  the  Pentagon,  in 
26  cases  the  Soviets  were  trying  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  territory  or  gain  new  polit¬ 
ical  influence. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  haa 
used  milit^  power  as  an  instrument 
of  diplomacy  more  than  200  t-mes 


since  World  War  II.  “There  is  nothing 
extraordinary  about  a  great  nation  us¬ 
ing  armed  forces  to  attain  political  ob¬ 
jectives  abroad  without  going  to  war," 
the  study  said. 

Several  times,  p^icularly  during 
the  era  of  the  late  Nikita  Khnishchev, 
1958-1964,  Soviet  leaders  raised  the 
prospect  of  using  nuclear  weapons 
against  foreign  nations,  the  report 
said.  Only  once,  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  did  the  study 
And  evidence  that  the  Russians  actu¬ 


ally  alerted  forces  that  would  be  used 
in  a  nuclear  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  influence 
is  now  far  beyond  the  immediate  pe¬ 
riphery  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
ocean-going  navy,  a  wide  range  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  an  ability  to  trans¬ 
port  airborne  units  and  large  amounts 
of  cargo  across  the  world  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  reach  of  Soviet  military  diplo¬ 
macy. 

Since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Sovi¬ 
et  armed  forces  have  been  u^  to 
-<nr  tt*'  “Prsgue  S"-*!''-”  !r  '96'' 
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HOUSE  APPROVES  MILITARY  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

After  seven  days  of  debate,  the  House  ap¬ 
proved  a  military  authorization  bill  of 
$136.1  billion,  by  35^-63,  on  July  16. 

This  is  a  major  part  of  the  total  $226  bil¬ 
lion  FY82  military  package.  Some  items: 

M-X:  The  House  refused  to  endorse  M-X 
bases  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  Instead  it  adop¬ 
ted  the  Hansen  UT  amendment  to  suspend  funds 
for  the  M-X  basing  mode  until  after  Pres. 
Reagan  recommends  a  location  and  Congress 
has  not  disapproved  his  decision  within  60 
days.  The  Senate  adopted  similar  language. 
The  House  narrowly  rejected  (201-207)  a 
Simon  IL  amendment  to  require  Congress  to 
specifically  approve  the  basing  of  the  M-X 
before  proceeding.  A  Dellioms  CA  amendment 
to  delete  the  $2.L  billion  for  the  M-X  was 
defeated  96-316.  See  Congressional  Record, 
July  8-9,  for  the  excellent  debate. 

Draft  registration:  The  House  authorized 
the  President  to  require  registrants  to 
give  their  social  security  numbers  and  to 
authorize  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  release 
information  for  enforcement  purposes.  Both 
liberals  and  conservatives  charged  this  was 
a  breach  of  the  Privacy  Act  and  a  long  step 
toward  "big  brother"  computerized  surveil¬ 
lance.  Also,  names  of  all  registrants 
would  be  released  to  military  recruiters. 
Only  15^  now  ask  for  recruiting  information. 
An  amendment  by  Ted  Weiss  NY  to  delete  this 
section  was  defeated  125-290,  July  I6. 

Waste,  fraud,  and  abuse:  Pat  Schroeder  co 
gave  the  House  a  chance  to  apply  the  econ¬ 
omy  ax  to  the  Pentagon  as  well  as  to  vari¬ 
ous  human  needs  programs.  Her  amendment 
was  defeated  11+2-2T6.  It  asked  Pres.  Reagan 
to  propose  $8  billion  in  cuts  "not  required 
due  to  the  elimination  of  waste,  fraud, 
abuse  and  mismanagement"  in  the  Pentagon. 

She  cited  studies  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  others  which  identify  far  more 
than  $8  billion.  To  reassure  constituents 
of  their  concern,  the  House  then  voted  I+16- 
0  to  have  the  President  study  the  problem. 


ASK  YOUR  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  CO-SPONSOR: 

*  H. Con. Res.  I5I,  by  Hamilton  Fish  and 
Jonathan  Bingham  NY.  It  calls  for  im¬ 
mediate  negotiations  to  reduce  U. S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenals,  with  the  goal 
of  eliminating  such  weapons  in  every 
country. 

*  H.Res.  153  by  Ted  Weiss  NY.  It  calls 
for  deferring  development  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  new  nuclear  weapons  for  Europe 
pending  negotiations  and  agreement. 


Excess  profits:  Joseph  Mlnish  NJ  offered 
an  amendment  asking  the  Comptroller  General 
to  study  the  need  to  limit  excess  profits 
in  defense  contracts  and  report  needed  leg¬ 
islation  by  May  1,  I982.  It  was  rejected. 

"Posse  comitatus":  in  an  erosion  of  ci¬ 
vilian  control.  The  House  authorized  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  seize  illegal  drugs  and  ar¬ 
rest  drug  smugglers  except  on  the  U.  S. 
mainland.  Critics  noted  Congress  was  si¬ 
multaneously  cutting  funds  for  the  civilian 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 


Anguish  in  Lebanon:  Intensification  of  Is¬ 
rael's  brutal  ground,  sea  and  air  bombard¬ 
ments  of  Lebanon  has  left  hundreds  dead, 
wounded  or  homeless.  The  U. S.  government 
has  indicated  displeasure  by  postponing  de¬ 
livery  to  Israel  of  10  U. S.  FI6  fighter- 
bombers.  The  Administration  is  reportedly 
"contemplating  a  review  of  whether  shipment 
of.  other  arms — including  FI5  jets,  m6o 
tanks,  missiles  and  munitions-should  con¬ 
tinue."  WIRE  YOUR  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  SEN¬ 
ATORS.  Ask  them  to  block  further  arms 
shipments  to  Israel,  and  support  a  contin¬ 
uing  cease  fire  in  Lebanon. 

A  Dangerous  Precedent:  Stationing  u.  S. 
troops  in  the  Sinai  was  just  one  of  the 
many  issues  Congress  faced  in  the  high- 
pressure  days  before  the  August  recess. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
one  day  of  public  hearings  with  six  Repub¬ 
licans  and  one  Democrat  participating.  The 
hearing  started  late  and  was  interrupted 
three  times  for  floor  votes.  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittees  held  similar  hearings. 
FCNL  witness  Don  Peretz  was  the  only  non¬ 
governmental  spokesperson.  He  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  reject  the  Administration  request. 
(Testimony  available  on  request.)  The  Sen¬ 
ate  hoped  to  approve  the  proposal  before 
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the  recess,  hut  was  unahle  to  meet  that 
deadline.  Floor  dehate  is  expected  in  hoth 
Houses  in  September. 


the  Conference.  The  U. S.  is  still  conduct' 
ing  its  review,  however,  and  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  complete  a  treaty  at  this  time. 
Write  for  a  new  11-page  compilation,  "Law 
of  the  Sed — Who  Benefits?" 


World  Food  Day  Ahead:  October  l6  is  World 
Food  Day  and  the  36th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  Food  &  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  (FAO).  The  day  will 
he  celebrated  worldwide.  Most  of  the  14T 
FAO-memher  nations  will  participate  in  this 
effort  to  alert  the  public  to  the  gravity 
of  the  world  food  situation  and  to  call  on 
the  more  fortunate  nations  to  devise  con¬ 
structive  ways  to  help  achieve  self-reliant 
food  production  in  the  Third  World. 

In  the  U. S. ,  179  organizations  including 
FCNL  have  formed  the  National  Committee  for 
World  Food  Day.  They  encourage  community 
groups  to  plan  activities  such  as  seminars, 
films,  posters,  letters-to-the-editor , 
school  projects,  library  displays,  radio 
and  TV  talk  shows,  simple  suppers  or  fasts. 


Family  Farm  Amendment:  Urge  your  Represen¬ 
tative  to  support  the  Family  Farm  Amend¬ 
ments,  sponsored  by  Berkley  Bedell  lA, 
which  would  limit  some  federal  farm  program 
payments  to  very  large  farms.  They  will  be 
offered  when  the  omnibus  farm  bill  is  de¬ 
bated  on  the  floor  after  Labor  Day.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Family  Farm 
Project  (Don  Reeves)  at  800/U2U-T292;  in 
DC,  call  5^+3-2800. 

Native  American  Programs  Act  -  S.  1088:  Now 
is  the  time  to  ask  your  Senators  to  support 
S.  1088,  reauthorizing  $28  million  in  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  Administration  for  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  and  providing  a  $50  million  grant 
program  to  strengthen  tribal  governments, 
provide  employment,  and  promote  economic 
development.  (See  Jialy  Newsletter,  p.  6, 
for  more  details.) 


On  July  31  the  Senate  supported  World  Food 
Day.  H.J.  Res.  2^3  by  Simon  IL  and  Gilman 
NY  would  put  the  House  on  record.  Ask  your 
Representative  to  co-sponsor  it.  Ask  Pres. 
Reagan  to  issue  a  Proclamation. 

Law  of  the  Sea.  The  resumed  tenth  session 
of  the  Third  UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 


Death  Penalty  on  Senate  Floor:  S.  llL,  to 
restore  the  federal  death  penalty,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Friends  are  urged  to  discuss  this 
with  their  Senators  during  August  recess. 


was  convened  on  August  3  and  is  scheduled 
to  run  through  the  28th.  Some  members  of 
the  Administration  who  want  to  preserve  an 
international  ocean  treaty  as  a  viable  U.S. 
option  are  prepared  to  talk  seriously  about 
substantive  issues  in  official  bodies  of 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex¬ 
pressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Sreking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 


FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contri¬ 
butors  to  deterrence  section:  Mia  Day, 
Carolyn  Dougherty,  Louise  Farr,  Ed  Snyder. 
Other  contributors:  Ruth  Flower,  Marcia  Har¬ 
rington,  Steve  Linscheid,  Frances  Neely.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $15  per  year.  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  Interna¬ 
tional,  300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48106. 
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